I0                                 DEATH  AND  TO-MORROW
helping me, for they are still there in France, bleeding and suffering
under the German boot. There were many Germans who spoke
frankly and even confidentially to me: I don't want them to suffer
for that. And it's not my business to give away in this book the
traitors and vendus, for the French will deal with them when I ranee
is liberated; anyway, who am I to sit in judgment ?
Therefore, I must give most people fictitious names and I must
disguise the exact whereabouts of certain localities, for those
bullet-headed, kindly fellows, who potter about in Occupied
France wearing mackintoshes and carrying attache-cases under their
arms (commonly called the Gestapo), are no fools and would find
the people who helped me. The same applies to their even more
contemptible counterparts, the police and moucharch of Vichy. But
apart from the distortions in proper names, this book contains only
the truth.
By truth I mean the truth my eyes saw, my ears heard and, most
important of all, my memory retained. There are ninny conversa-
tions recorded in this book. I made no notes; notes would have
been too dangerous; and J don't believe in notes. I must trust: my
memory and my memory can be trusted. It's a very retentive
and unrelenting memory. My friends and foes could bear witness
to that.
In a moment of leisure I made a rough calculation as to how many
Germans I spoke to in Paris; the amazing result was that the figure
was well over a thousand. I don't intend in this book to hide my
opinions under the proverbial bushel: my opinions are my opinions,
and I have neither praise nor derision for them.
And now to terminate this pompous thing, a preface, I conjure
up once again or once more Joe's&ir on the top of Montmartre, with
a lot of higgledy-piggledy steep little streets running up and clown
on the other side of the window. A German major sits in front of
a glass of Biere de Kronenbourg; now it goes under the name of
German Bier. The major is having a well-deserved rest after his
sightseeing tour of Paris. It was the usual tour. Notre Dame (the
V long drawn out), Napoleon's tomb, the Arc de Triomphe, the
Madeleine, and finally the Sacre-Cocur, just over there.
"Scion, wunderschon," says the major. But of all that he had seen,
Napoleon under the gilt dome of the Invalides had impressed him
the most. What a great man he was! A very great man! The
major finishes his beer and turns to icst on the bar-stool beside
him. "He was a misunderstood man, too."
Dripping with Weltschmerz, the major sighs.